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A FLEMISH BEAKER. 




HE beautiful enamelled gold 
beaker, herewith illustrat- 
ed, came from Antwerp. 
It is undoubtedly of Flem- 
ish workmanship, and 
may be considered as be- 
longing to the fifteenth 
century, though the form 
of the windows and the 
character of their tracery 
are evidently copied from 
fourteenth century types. 
The bowl and the cover have each three windows filled 
with translucid enamel, with broad bands passing from 
one to the other, enriched with the same 
brilliant material arranged in the form of 
flowers and scrolls. The wonderful deli- 
cacy of the gold plates dividing the lights 
and tracery oi the windows, as well as 
the various colors employed in the bands, 
shows astonishing manipulative skill in 
the execution of this beautiful work. 
These plates, although scarcely thicker 
than the finest hair-line, are worked to 
the form of the various curves with the 
greatest accuracy. The minute and deli- 
cate scrolls, passing completely through 
the enamel, are calculated to perplex , 
those unacquainted with the process by 
which they were made in that material. 
It was done thus : The gold plates were 
first worked into the requisite forms in a 
mould. They were then filled with the 
various colored enamels in a powdered 
state, and exposed by means of a blow- 
pipe to a sufficient degree of heat to melt 
the enamels without affecting the metal, 
and then ground to the requisite thick- 
ness and polished. In this kind of enam- 
el, gold was always used to divide the 
various colors, no other metal being suf- 
ficiently flexible for that purpose. The 
bottom of the cup is inlaid with enamel 
similar to the bands. As the small cir- 
cles round the base and the cover are 
perforated, it is not improbable that they 
were originally filled with pearls. The 
branches of oak leaves and acorns, vine 
leaves and grapes, and birds, are most 
delicately dotted on the surface of the 
polished metal, producing a very spark- 
ling and pleasing effect. The cup is in 
excellent condition, with the exception of 
the top of the finial, which in the illus- 
tration has been filled with berries to 
give it a more complete appearance, as 
the leaves now enclose only a screw, to 
which was probably attached the crest of 
the person for whom it was originally 
made. 



THE JAPANESE DESIGNER. 



The following suggestive remarks 
upon the qualifications of the artists of 
Japan occur in a paper read at Birming- 
ham by Mr. J. W. Tonks : 

If the Japanese artist takes a spray of chrysanthemum 
(the symbol of happiness), wisteria, hydrangea, vine, 
convolvulus, iris, or any other of the numerous trees 
and flowers, brought by native gardeners to a high state 
of perfection, how does he deal with it ? He decides 
in what part of his decoration it will look best, at what 
angle he shall display it, and then sets to work to draw 
it with a very Chinese fidelity. He gives it no curves 
or twists which are not in the original ; if the spray is 
too long he ruthlessly cuts it off in his panel at the 



point where it obtrudes on other ornament. There 
may appear to be bare and unoccupied spaces along 
the branch at the angle at which it lies before the eye ; 
but this does not at the time concern the artist. His 
business is to draw Nature, as well her apparent faults 
as her visible beauties ; and this he does with an ex- 
actness and care, with a freshness and freedom, which 
are alike admirable. The leaves do not lie in one set 
manner — flat before the observer, as in the South 
Kensington manner— but at every angle, side view, 
three-quarter view, fore-shortened, inverted, and in 
every conceivable position, while the same is to be said 
of the flowers. To all appearance, therefore, the Jap- 
anese has violated the conventional proprieties of flat 
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treatment and good spacing out of decoration. But 
wait awhile, and you will see how consummate a mas- 
ter of his business this Japanese artist is. He brings 
from his garden another spray of flowers ; he places it 
at an angle different, yet not too violently opposing the 
angle of the previous representation ; and when he has 
begun to portray it you observe with what singular art 
he has contrived that the lines and grouping of the one 
shall combine with the one he had before. If he wishes 
to bring in a new contrast of color he arranges the 



form of some enormous leaf of an autumnal or unusual 
color to serve as a background for his delineations — 
birds, butterflies, dragon-flies, and other living creat- 
ures having some connection with the plants given, or 
some relation to the article decorated or picture illus- 
trated, and you have ornament full of incident, variety, 
and character, yet fulfilling finally the ornamental con- 
ditions of spacing out, and marked withal by a definite 
kind of conventionality. This conventionality is caused 
in the drawing by the absence of regular curves, and 
the rigidity of the stronger stalks and branches of tree 
or plant transferred to the flat surface of the object 
adorned. In color this conventionality is caused by the 
absence of shade, strictly such, either upon the object 
or from the object displayed. The effect is thus as 
striking as it is beautiful ; and while we admire it in 
these Japanese specimens we ask our- 
selves how it is that we have never ar- 
rived at such a decorative art in our own 
country, which, in science, education, 
and self-government, has so many actual 
advantages. 

The answer will be found in the de- 
fective ability to draw and to depict col- 
ors which is the condition of our average 
decorator. How many such are there 
who can draw the circle and curve, the 
straight and slant line arrangements, 
which are regarded as embodying the 
guiding principle of ornamental art, and 
who yet know nothing of the myriad 
subtle beauties of form in the objects of 
external nature ! How many are there 
who can draw a flower placed straight 
before them, or a leaf fixed in plane with 
the eye, and yet have no conception of 
the untold beauties of these objects as 
they really move before the observer on 
a spring morning ! The habit of seeing 
the plants and flowers of nature as they 
are — not as they are depicted in books 
of botany — is one that comes only after 
long, patient, loving study. The Japa- 
nese is never above his subject, however 
humble that subject may be. He does 
not obtain his effect by a few dashing 
strokes at haphazard, as some have sup- 
posed. These strokes, imagined to be 
at haphazard, are found ; when examined, 
to be in strict conformity with the form 
and character of the object depicted. 
The Japanese may have an original gen- 
ius, but it is a genius based on a labo- 
rious and observant process of study. 

It is, at the same time, impossible to 
deny that this true process of study, in 
which the Japanese artist is exercised, 
as gradually and surely gives him a bold- 
ness and freedom of drawing hardly pos- 
sible to be gained by any other means. 
It should never be forgotten that the art 
of drawing is not chiefly the education of 
the hand, but that it is in a far larger 
measure the education of the eye. If the 
mind conceives, if the eye sees, objects 
in their true bearings and relations, the 
hand rapidly learns to obey the dictates 
of both. It is thus that the observant 
mind and trained eye cf the Japanese 
artist enable him to depict so rapidly and 
in so few touches, conventional, yet most expressive, 
the facts of nature with which many decorators would 
painfully strive in vain. A mountain, with the sum- 
mit evidently a crater of an extinct volcano, with suc- 
cessive layers or tables of mist around -its upper slopes, 
and from which the summit emerges — all this will be 
explained in a few bold, conventional lines: The gath- 
ering clouds before a storm, or the dispersing ones 
after it, are clearly distinguished. Yet all fits in exact- 
ly to serve the recognized purposes of decorative art. 



